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mains but to point a moral-^-the reforming effects 
of magnanimity upon inordinate passion ; Foeana, 
thus transformed, pairs off with the unattached 
Placidas ; and the story is done. 

The processes sketched above accord, at least, 
■with what we may elsewhere infer concerning 
Spenser's method of composition. His impetuous 
fancy is no respecter of stories as such ; he tears 
a venerable romance to pieces for the sake of a 
few incidents ; he appropriates a name from 
another ; the rest may go. He rechristens per- 
sonages 5 he alters or loses the course of narrative 
in his eagerness for the pictorial ; but amid all 
this prodigality of appropriation and rejection that 
has gone to the illustration of the Faerie Queene, 
it is not unilluminating to observe, where it may 
be done, "th' accesse of that celestiall thiefe." 



Harvard University. 



Habby Morgan Ayees. 



A CURIOUS MISTAKE IN FREYTAG'S 
Die Journalists^. 

While looking through one of the annotated 
American editions of Freytag's Die Journa- 
ligten the other day, I came upon a passage 
which for a time puzzled me. I shall first give 
the reading, reserving my comment until later. 

In the famous second scene of act two, where 
Schmock and Bolz are conversing at the enter- 
tainment which is given for the purpose of gaining 
votes for the approaching election, I read in the 
American edition in question as follows : 

'Boh. Was verlangen Sie von uns, Sklave 
Roms ? Wir sollten Sie Hirer Partei entziehen ? 
Nimmermehr I Wir sollten Ihren politischen 
Uberzeugungen Gewalt anthun? Sie zum Ab- 
trunnigen machen ? Wir sollten die Schuld tragen, 

8 The name Placidas would, of course, be familiar to him, 
if not from the Golden Legend, from The Worthk Hystorie 
of the moste Noble and Valiaunt Knight, Plasidas, etc. Gath- 
ered in English verse by Iohn Partridge, in the yere of our 
Lord, 1566. Printed for the Koxburghe Club, London, 
1873. 

I am at a loss as to the name Poeana. 



dass Sie zu unserer Partei kamen ? Niemals ! 
Unser Gewissen ist zart, es emport sich gegen 
Ihren Vorschlag. 

Schmock. Wozu machen Sie sich Sorgen um 
das? Ich habe bei dem Blumenberg gelernt, in 
alien Richtungen zu schreiben. Ich habe ge- 
schrieben links, und wieder rechts. Ich kann 
schreiben nach jeder Richtung. 

Boh. Ich sehe, Sie haben Charakter. Ihnen 
hann's in unserer Zeitung nicldfehlen. Ihr Aner- 
bieten ehrt uns, aber wir konnen es jetzt nicht 
annehmen. Eine so welterschutternde Begeben- 
heit, wie Ihr Ubertritt, will reiflich erwogen sein. ' 

I have italicized the passage which troubled me. 
I asked myself what could be the meaning of the 
sentence : ' Ihnen kann's in unserer Zeitung nicht 
fehlen,' or more particularly, what could Freytag 
in this connection have meant by the phrase ' in 
unserer Zeitung ? ' Failing to solve the difficulty 
as it stood, I began to suspect a typographical 
error somewhere. Perhaps, I suggested to myself, 
the author wrote or intended to write ' an unserer 
Zeitung ' instead of ' in unserer Zeitung, ' but I 
then noticed that even this proposed change with 
the meaning which attaches to those three words 
would, quite aside from the situation itself, be 
forbidden by the very next sentence : ' Ihr Aner- 
bieten ehrt uns, aber wir konnen es jetzt nicht 
annehmen.' Furthermore, the whole situation 
would seem to preclude such a construction. Still 
clinging to the theory of a typographical error, I 
found that the only other possibility of such an 
error lay in the noun ' Zeitung.' This changed to 
' Zeit ' would at once solve all difficulty both for the 
sentence considered by itself and also if taken in 
connection with what immediately precedes and 
what immediately follows. The passage would then 
read 'Ihnen, kann's in uuserer Zeit nicht fehlen, ' 
— a journalist's clever thrust at the journalism of 
his time. This reading I then compared with the 
German edition of Freytag's Dramatische Werke, 
Band 2, Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1890, and was grati- 
fied to find my position confirmed there. The 
American editor does not state upon what edition 
of the play he based his text, and as the older 
German editions are not accessible to me here, I 
am unable to trace the error to its source. This 
I regret the more, as I have since discovered to 
my surprise that Jive other annotated editions of 
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Die Journalisten give the reading 'Zeitung,' bo 
that the difficulty seems to have escaped the 
attention of at least six editors of the play, if not 
more. 

C. H. Ibebshofp. 
Cornell University. 



SOME UNPUBLISHED NOTES OP LOBD 
MACAULAY. 



On April 14, 1713, the initial performance of 
Addison's Goto was given at the Drury Lane 
theatre. Cibber states that he had read four acts 
of the play as early as 1703, and that he had 
desired to produce it at that time, but Addison's 
diffidence and his fear of failure deterred him 
from submitting his tragedy to the verdict of the 
public and it was only at the insistance of his 
friends that he finally allowed the tragedy to be 
presented. 1 The names of these friends we do not 
know, but they were undoubtedly Whig leaders, 
for with the actors and managers of his day Ad- 
dison was not on intimate terms, and moreover 
many of his Toiler and Spectator papers on the 
theatre are marked by the severe strictures they 
contain on the lack of art and the low moral tone 
of the London stage. The town was not far wrong 
when it decided that the production of Cato was 
in part dictated by political considerations, and 
that the tragedy was in substance a stage sermon 
on liberty, a liberty which would be lost, the 
Whigs believed, if the Tory principles prevailed. 

The Tories managed their case with character- 
istic cleverness. Instead of hissing the play as a 
Whig production, they applauded it roundly, and 
Bolingbroke calling to his box Barton Boothe, 
who took the r61e of Cato, presented him with a 
purse of fifty guineas for defending liberty against 
a perpetual dictator, obviously meaning that Caesar, 
the opponent of liberty, resembled the Duke of 
Marlborough, the idol of the Whigs. As if to 
answer this, keys to the play were published in 
which the reader is informed that not Csesar but 



the heroic Cato represents the Duke of Marl- 
borough "famous for his success in war but also 
for his admirable sedateness and presence of mind 
Jn time of battle." In a Prologue to Cato (1717) 
Thomas Fitzgerald well expressed the situation : 

'Twas worth remark with how much heat and rage, 
When first our Cato graced the British stage, 
Contending parties all his words applied, 
And strove to lift the patriot on their side ; 
Kay, by how natural an application 
He chimed with every faction of the nation. 
Of Freedom he asserts the glorious cause ; 
Straight rung the theatre with Whig applause. 
Short joy ! for in ten lines he changed the story, 
And ranted like a hot tantivy Tory : 
Fiercely exclaimed, from Generals for life, 
From standing legions springs our civil strife. 

Not only was Addison favoured with the applause 
of both parties, but he was most fortunate in the 
actors who interpreted his lines. Cato was played 
by Barton Boothe, a tragedian gifted with a superb 
stage presence and endowed with poetic imagina- 
tion ; the r61e of Marcia, Cato's daughter, was 
taken by Nance Oldfield, the most popular actress 
of the day ; while Cibber, Wilks, and Powell 
were cast for important parts. It is not surprising 
that Cato, though produced at the end of the sea- 
son, ran for thirty-five nights. In June the com- 
pany visited Oxford, and Gbber in his Apology 
gives a most interesting account of the enthusiastic 
reception of the play by the undergraduates who 
crowded the house for three performances, for he 
observes that at this University town "A great 
deal of that false, flashy wit, and forced humour, 
which has been the delight of our Metropolitan 
multitude, was only rated at its bare, intrinsic 
value. Applause was not to be purchased there 
but by the true sterling, the Sal Atticum of a 
Genius. Shakespear and Jonson had there a sort 
of Classical authority." * Evidently the under- 
graduate taste has changed. 

Cato, then, is to be regarded as one of the most 
striking successes of the eighteenth century drama. 
In twelve years it ran through eleven editions, it 
was the first English play to be translated into 
both French and Italian, and Voltaire but re- 
echoed the popular opinion in his well known 
statement that "the first English writer who 



x An Apology for the Life of Mr. Cottey Gibber, chapter xiv. 2 Chapter xiv. 



